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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Luke. (International Critical Commentary Series.) By 
the Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1896. Pp. lxxxviii-f 590. $3. 
The dearth of good commentaries on the third gospel, as well as 
the character of the other volumes of the series, notably that of Profes- 
sor Sanday and Mr. Headlam. has increased the interest with which the 
volume of the English editor of the New Testament section has been 
awaited. Although no general introduction to the entire set of com- 
mentaries has appeared it is evident from the prospectus as well as from 
the title that they are to be critical as well as exegetical. This promise 
has been to a considerable degree fulfilled in the Old Testament vol- 
umes of Professors Driver and Moore, and also, though to a much less 
degree, by the one volume of the New Testament which as yet has 
demanded any critical introduction, that by Professor Gould upon Mark. 
We are therefore doubly ready to observe how far the author of this 
new contribution to the series has allowed criticism to act as the servant 
of exegesis. 

The volume contains a somewhat notable introduction to the 
gospel, but its notable character is due far less to any documentary 
hypothesis than to an extended study of the characteristics both in style 
and language of the gospel and Acts. It would be difficult to find a 
more elaborate comparative work upon stylistic characteristics than 
that found between pages xli and lxvii of the Introduction. If, how- 
ever, we look for other critical investigation, we find only too brief 
a discussion not only of the integrity of the gospel, but also of its 
sources. From the preface to the volume we learn that economy of 
space has had to be considered and rigorously enforced, and that many 
subjects which might be discussed at some length in a work on the 
gospel of Luke have been entirely untouched. A further cause of 
such omission is declared to be the new volume promised in the series, 
the Commentary on the Synopsis of the Four Gospels by Professor Sanday 
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and the Rev. W. C. Allen. This may explain why the various questions 
which concern the relations of the third gospel to the first and 
second have been but slightly touched or entirely omitted. This is as 
unfortunate as it may have been unavoidable. And it must be added 
that the author's treatment of the sources of the gospel itself is very 
uncertain. Professor Plummer recognizes both oral and documentary 
sources as having been used by Luke, and among the former the words 
of persons whom Luke may have met and asked concerning the 
events of our Lord's life; but in dealing with documentary sources 
his touch is by no means firm. He is not altogether certain that 
Luke used our second gospel in its present form. Neither is he alto- 
gether certain as to just what the relations of Matthew and Luke are. 
On the whole he seems to favor the common view that they both 
used the same collection or two similar collections of the Oracles; 
while in addition to the two main sources of narrative and the Logia 
Luke used Aramaic documents dealing with the infancy. He had also 
large sources of information peculiar to himself which were probably 
in writing. This theory, it will be seen, is that which is more gener- 
ally accepted, but Professor Plummer does not attempt to apply it in 
any documentary analysis of the text. It is true that he has admi- 
rably analyzed the gospel and has signified those portions which are 
peculiar to itself or found also in the other gospel. But this analysis 
is not critical and is utterly distinct from any theory as regards the 
origin of the gospel. 

Yet it would be unjust to say that throughout his work the docu- 
mentary hypothesis is altogether without influence upon the exegesis. 
Far more than in the case of Professor Gould, Professor Plummer 
constantly calls attention to possible critical explanations of various 
peculiarities in the style or in the arrangement of the gospels, but 
too often these suggestions are indistinct and there is at no point a 
vigorous handling of a critical question as an explanation of an exe- 
getical. Thus, for example, in the case of those accounts which are 
apparently repetitions, as the two rejections at Nazareth, the cleansing 
of the temple and the feeding of the five thousand, so far as we can 
see whatever conclusions are reached in the volume might have been 
reached by a man who had no theory whatsoever as regards the origi- 
nal sources whence Luke derived his materials. Nor does the author 
even in such a matter as the possible explanation of Luke's transfer of 
the rejection at Nazareth to the beginning of the ministry have recourse 
to his critical position. The obvious reason is overlooked, namely, 
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that such a rejection explains why Jesus took up his abode in Caper- 
naum. In fact throughout the entire gospel Professor Plummer prefers 
to explain parallelisms and repetitions by the assumption that Jesus 
actually repeated the sayings rather than to refer such repetitions to 
the use of a combination of different documents. 

The great questions with which the interpreter and critic of the 
third gospel must deal are obviously : (i) The question of the 
infancy sections. (2) The question of the parallelisms in the sayings 
of Jesus in both Matthew and Luke. (3) The great addition of Luke 
(9 : 51 — 18 : 14), and (4) the Lukan account of the resurrection. Each 
one of these questions is primarily critical. Professor Plummer accepts 
the historicity of the infancy section, although he devotes to it but a 
portion of a page. He recognizes the account as it now stands as a com- 
bination of several original documents, but is inclined to believe that 
they were added by Luke himself, and very likely in a large measure 
derived from Mary. But he does not discuss the matter in any detail 
and thereby has considerably lessened the force of his opinion. As 
regards those sayings which are given by both Matthew and Luke Pro- 
fessor Plummer seems to hold practically the position of Sanday, 
namely, that Luke used the Logia and also a document entirely inde- 
pendent of the Logia which contained a discourse spoken on some 
other occasion, but which so resembled the Sermon on the Mount as 
to be identified with it by Luke. Such a conjecture is, of course, by 
no means an impossible one. It seems, however, much simpler to 
imagine that this independent document was another form of the 
Sermon contained in the Logia. further than this the position of 
Professor Plummer seems very conservative in the entire relationship 
of Matthew and Luke, as he generally favors the theory of repetition 
on the part of Jesus rather than a duplication of accounts. In regard 
to the great interpolation of Luke the author holds that Luke was 
here employing material which was not used by either Mark or 
Matthew, of which we know neither source nor character. A great 
deal of it must have been either in writing or stereotyped in oral 
form and very probably was in large part translated by Luke from an 
Aramaic original — a position not open to serious objection, although 
we could have wished that the relation of this material to Matthew had 
been explained, especially where the two contain short sayings of the 
same import. As regards the question of the Lukan resurrection 
cycles, the treatment of our author is no more complete. The pos- 
sibility that we have in Luke a later form of some of the stories in 
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Matthew and John seems hardlv to have suggested itself. As to 
whether the manifestation to the eleven and the other disciples at 
Jerusalem (Luke 24: 23-43) was the same as John 20:19 Professor 
Plummer cannot decide. 

On the whole, therefore, we must say that although there is not 
the same neglect of critical positions as in the case of Professor 
Gould's Mark, Professor Plummer has not ventured rigorously to 
apply his critical principles to the explanation of certain difficult 
points. If, strictly speaking, this is not the duty of the exegete, since 
this series is to be not merely exegetical but critical, it is a disap- 
pointment to find criticism so overlooked or, if present, so halting. 
The authoritative word upon the synoptics will not be spoken by one 
who hesitates at changes from traditional opinions. 

When, however, we pass from critical processes to exegetical, we 
have far greater satisfaction. Professor Plummer's style is simple 
and when he chooses to commit himself is intelligible. The greatest 
criticism that can be passed upon the exegetical portion of the book 
as a whole is that of a certain encvclopsedic tendency, which, although 
it presents the views of various commentators admirably, too seldom 
allows its possessor to commit himself to the one or the other. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose from this that Professor Plummer has 
not independent judgment and that when he finds himself upon sure 
ground he hesitates to express this judgment. No better illustration 
of the contrary could be found than his discussion of 6:35. Nothing 
could be more admirable, either, than his plunging into the heart of 
each paragraph and discussing its central thought. One feels con- 
stants the author's determination to be free from preconceptions, 
even if it be necessary to leave a problem unsolved. We might per- 
haps differ with certain interpretations. Thus, in 6:20 it seems more 
likely that Jesus used in the striking beatitudes a sort of parabolic 
method of which the Matthew form is a mere interpretation rather 
than a bald literalness of language. He had some better message 
than the promise of food to hungry stomachs. Sometimes we 
are disappointed at finding no full discussion of important words. 
Indeed it must be said that throughout the book the strength of the 
author lies rather in logical exegesis than in word studies. He is 
apparently unaware of the existence of the works of Grimm and 
Thayer and Vincent. Even in the case of such words as Sikcuovv, 
ayairdu> and aydirq he gives no careful study, but is content to refer to 
such works as that of Trench. Once or twice a little additional infor- 
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mation on archaeological lines might be of service. Thus in the case 
of the healing of the widow's son at Nain Professor Plummer neglects 
the distinction between the order of a funeral procession in Judea 
and in Galilee, although rightly saying that the mother would walk in 
front of the bier. In the interpretation of the exceedingly suggestive 
passage in chapter 7 he does not always catch the position of Jesus, 
and although it may be perfectly true that kou may have the force of 
"and yet" in verse 35 it is at least worthy of consideration whether 
or not Jesus meant here to speak with something like sarcasm. 

But, after all, these strictures upon the book's exegesis are not seri- 
ous. As a whole the exegetical work is done most admirably. It is 
marked by great learning and extreme common sense. One will look 
in vain for fanciful interpretations, for which Professor Plummer seems 
to have a wholesome contempt. The arrangement of the exegetical 
portion is also admirable and a distinct gain is made by the insertion 
of the brief lexical and critical observations in the smaller type. Alto- 
gether the book is far and away the best commentary on Luke we 
yet have in English. The only regret is that Professor Plummer has 
not ventured to use his critical apparatus more vigorously. S. M. 



Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter secundum 
formam quae videtur Romanam edidit Fridericus Blass. 
Lipsiae inaedibus B. G. Teubneri. 1896. Pp. xxxii+96. 
M. 6. 

Whatever may be thought of the now famous theory of Professor 
Blass there can be no two opinions as to the interest and utility of this 
neatly printed and handy little volume. The existence of the so- 
called Roman text of Acts is indisputable ; and the determination of 
its significance is a problem which all scholars feel to be pressing. A 
clear, accurate edition of this text is therefore well timed and ought to 
have a wide circulation. The chief authorities on which it is based 
are D and d, the readings from a manuscript similar to D inserted in 
the text and margin of the Harkleian revision of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Latin palimpsest Floriacensis referred to as f, the citations 
in Cyprian, and some passages in Augustine. Authorities of second- 
ary importance but still of considerable value are 1371 designated by 
Blass as M, the Sahidic version, three Latin manuscripts, namely, the 
"gigas librorum" now in Stockholm, denoted as g ; no. 321 of Paris, p; 



